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Sharing Together 


Silas lived for 50 years down around the Savannah River, minded 
his own business, saved his money, shared it where he was sure it was 
needed. Every Christmas he sent baskets around to the 10 or 15 neediest 
families, families he knew. No one was going to call him a Scrooge. 


Well, Silas lived to see the giant Savannah River Project open up, 
to see the gutting of his own town, to see defense plants rise from the 
ground, manned by rootless workers. He saw soldiers on streets peopled 
by families whose incomes he could no longer gauge. By the frenzied 
hour, it seemed to him, homes for the homeless were springing up—for 
babies, for working girls, here a clinic, there a USO center, a Travelers 


Aid desk. 


In the old days, Silas reflected, there would have been a blustering red- 
light district instead of all these services. 


Seventeen thousand services, someone said, throughout the whole coun- 
try, and more outside—centers at Casablanca, Pusan—all supported by 
the Red Feather campaign and the United Defense Fund. How futile 
those old Christmas baskets, he thought, in the face of this modern 


complexity! 


And so Silas gave one big contribution to the Red Feather campaign. 
“Got to admit the world’s growing up too fast for one person to see the 
whole picture. It’s a big business, this giving. with its planning. budget- 


ing. sharing. 


“Heart? There’s more heart in Red Feather fair distribution, seems to 


me.” Silas concluded. 


Join with Silas in making the Red Feather flame with more charity, 
give to the Red Feather campaign. 


glow with more cheer 
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The VD Hunt Is Still On 
Continued Decline Needs Continued Control 
by Theodore J. Bauer, M.D. 


I am pleased today to be able to report that substantial gains continue 
to be made in reducing the incidence of syphilis in the United States. 
Total syphilis morbidity reached an all-time low of 214,000 cases in 
1951, a reduction of nearly two-thirds since 1943. This encouraging trend 


seems to be continuing. 


Historically syphilis rates rise in time of mobilization. At the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea, we feared that our gains up to that time 
might well be lost. We were hopeful that our control methods would 
stand the test. But we realized the test would be severe. We are more 


confident now. 


The continued downward trend over nearly two years of mobilization 


is a matter of record. 


The reason for it is also a matter of record. I refer to the splendid 
cooperative effort of the military, the private physician, and civilian health 


agencies—federal, state and local. 


m There is some inclination to attribute these accomplishments solely 

to the use of penicillin, widely used both for syphilis and for the treat- 
i ment of a great number of other ailments. It is true that penicillin is 
a potent antibiotic and that it has been used as a universal cure-all. 


But it is also true that hunters, not bullets, bring home the game. 
Gonorrhea is a classic example. We have had too few hunters to pursue 
the gonococcus as relentlessly as the spirochete. We have had to take 


first things first. As a result: 


¢ even though penicillin is a specific for gonorrhea, 


e even though the dosage required is much smaller than for syphilis, 


e even though a single injection is adequate, and 


@ even though the public has been injected with penicillin for all man- 


ner of ailments from the common cold to cancer, 


@ gonorrhea in the United States is declining at a much slower rate 


than infectious syphilis. 


even in a period of mobilization 


We are succeeding against syphilis— 
and despite all precedent—not because penicillin has become almost as 
common as yeast cakes, but because we have hunted for and found 
When we devote the same energy and skill to hunting for and 


syphilis. 


| 


finding gonorrhea, I am convinced it too will begin to decline as an 
American health hazard. 


There is no foreseeable end to, or relaxation in, the venereal disease 
control effort short of extinction of the disease organisms. The VD con- 
trol problem is unique. Generally, the communicable disease control 
structure rests on a foundation of at least four fundamental operations: 


¢ Immunization of the population 
@ Isolation of the host 
¢ Elimination of the intermediate host 


¢ Destruction of the organism 


In venereal disease control we have no agent for immunizing the popu- 
lation. If one were available, its use would be questioned and its appli- 
cation would be costly. 


We cannot isolate the host because we cannot always find him. Our 
diagnostic procedures are not infallible, and our case-finding procedures 
are only about 50% effective. 


We cannot eliminate the intermediate host, since there is none. 


We can destroy the organism—if we find it. But we find it only 
after it has announced its presence in the host. This announcement may 
or may not be heeded if noted. Frequently it is never noted. 


Thus our entire control effort is balanced precariously on only one 
of the four elements in the classic foundation of communicable disease 
control. With the single exception of treatment when the case is found, 
the odds in this struggle are with the spirochete and the gonococcus. 


If we are to maintain the gains we have made to date and continue 
to extend them in the future, we must keep abreast of the ever-changing 
demands for service. We must shift our operations and revise our policies 
to achieve maximum concentration on our major objective—finding and 
destroying the organisms. 


As I see them, the urgent demands for our services are these: 


There is a need for complete and accurate interviewing. Not every- 
one can interview successfully. Careful selection of potential interviewers 
as well as sound training are imperative. We have demonstrated that 
when talent and training are combined, the trainees in our interview 
schools average four to eight contacts per interview. In the areas where 


such individuals are employed, interviewing is very effective. There are, 
however, too few such areas. 


There is also a need for a place to interview. The Rapid Treatment 
Center has been ideal. But Rapid Treatment Centers in most areas 
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There is need for 


complete, accurate interviewing ... 


will close in the coming year. Availability of outpatient treatment plus 
budget economies will permit only a few to remain open. 


There is an increasing demand for professional education and training. 
As the morbidity of syphilis and gonorrhea decline. it will be necessary 
that every physician who may possibly encounter venereal disease be 
alerted to seek the opportunity to treat it. When the opportunity presents 
itself, it will be necessary for him to kncw how to treat and how to 


report the case. It will also be important for him to understand the 


necessity for patient interview and where to obtain interview services 
quickly. 


This is no insignificant problem. Traditionally, private physicians have 
treated about half the venereal disease in the United States. Today, 


and for 
professional 
education 
and 


training. 
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protect your family. be 


Keep Yourself 


ions 

#44 Yow Your Childe 


|New Jersey State Department of Health 


many medical students are being graduated without ever having seen an 
early syphilitic lesion. 


There is more need than ever for effective public education. It will 
continue to be necessary for a long time to remind those who get venereal 
disease how they get it and what they should do about it. It will be 
necessary to alert young people who do not have venereal disease to the 
possibility of infection. It will be necessary for a very long time to alert 
fathers, mothers. teachers, clergymen and legislators to the necessity for 
continued vigilance and applied controls. 


There is need for 
effective 

public education... 
and for 

improved 


diagnostic techniques. 
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There is a need for improved diagnostic techniques for both syphilis 
and gonorrhea. This will require continued research and evaluation in 
establishments where patients are available. Even more important, we 
must develop techniques for detecting the onset of syphilitic damage to 
the heart and of preventing syphilitic blindness. 


There is and will continue to be a need to find and bring to treatment 
the civilian contacts of the military. The assignment of competent inter- 
viewer-investigators to military establishments during the last year has 
been of major assistance to state and local health departments in forcing 
the continued decline in syphilis morbidity in the United States. 


How can these needs be met? 


As I review these needs for service in the coming year I am also 
considering how they can be met. In most areas during the past decade, 
venereal disease control activities have been developed around inpatient 
service, with its splendid opportunities for interviewing, training, educa- 
tion, diagnosis and treatment, research and evaluation. It has facilitated 
control operations. Its discontinuance demands a new operational concept 
and a realignment of our control resources. 


During the last year I have had an opportunity to talk about these 
Hl problems with VD workers in other parts of the country. Out of these 
conversations there has emerged a proposal for replacing Rapid Treatment 
oT Center services with a less centralized facility. This might be called a 
VD Prevention and Control Center. It is clear that it would be unsound 
to return diagnosis, treatment and epidemiology to all of the 2,000 local 
health clinics throughout the country or to develop a great many small 


new clinics to handle only local cases. 


It has been considered sound, however, to select from among the 
existing clinics a few for consideration as VD Prevention and Control 
Centers. Those that have been selected for such consideration meet the 
following requirements: 


¢ They are located in relatively high prevalence areas and in com- 
munities which are transportation hubs. This allows economical trans- 
portation of patients from outlying communities. It also makes it easier 
for patients to meet treatment appointments on the outpatient schedules. 


e They are designed to provide interview opportunities. That is, they 
are in areas where the volume of patients warrants full- or part-time 
interview service and where the establishment itself provides the facilities 
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for successful interviewing—privacy, a modicum of comfort, an atmos- 
phere of friendly, purposeful service. 


These centers should be in a position to render consultative and tech- 
nical services to those private physicians requesting them. This should 
include, whenever possible, interview service (which I believe is most 
essential). 


The Prevention and Control Centers should afford education and train- 
ing opportunities. It may be that the most advantageous location for 
such a center or clinic would be as a part of, or adjacent to, a medical 
school or medical school hospital. In the future, it will be necessary 
to work much closer with medical schools. The Prevention and Control 
Center in Oklahoma City, for instance, is located on the medical school 
campus in one of the medical school buildings. It is partly staffed by 
medical school personnel. 


We are prepared to help medical schools insofar as possible. 


Certain of the Prevention and Control Centers must be able to provide 
clinical material to medical schools for the study of syphilis as it affects 
the heart, central nervous system and eyes. Others, if not all, should be 
able to study and apply control techniques for gonorrhea. 


Plans are being made in Charleston, S. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; New Orleans, 
La.; Florida; Mississippi, and other areas to apply and test this VD 
Prevention and Control Center concept. 


In some of the low prevalence areas in this region such a center may 
not be necessary or practical. There the health departments may wish 
to provide more service to private physicians in their areas in order to 
bring them more completely into the control program. Some states 
assist the private physician in extending his service more widely. 


The plan adopted in Idaho has many features to recommend it. For 
the last three years, Idaho’s contract physician plan has grown slowly 
with the approval and cooperation of the State Medical Society. While 
it may be impractical to consider its introduction per se into other states, 
certain parts of it may well be considered. 
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Earlier, | mentioned that gonorrhea morbidity rates have not come 
down as rapidly as those for syphilis. I indicated that this results from 
our lack of personnel in the past to interview gonorrhea patients and 
investigate their contacts. The question might properly be asked, “Why 
begin now?” 


There are, it seems to me, two answers to that question: 


1. The gonorrhea patient is a communication pipeline and an epi- 
demiologic guide to still-undiscovered sources of VD infection. We must 
interview him and investigate his contacts in order to clear up the 
scattered pockets of infectious venereal disease—including syphilis—which 
still remain hidden in the population. 


The gonorrhea patient is almost always a member of a young, actively 
promiscuous circle within which venereal disease incidence is high. From 
experience we know that little is gained if we find and treat only part 
of the group. We must get them all. And we can get them all only 


by using every possible entree into their circle. 


2. The second reason for increasing our interest is that gonorrhea 
has always been an expensive time-waster. It wastes not only the time 
of the patient but it also takes the time of the doctors, nurses and tech- 


nicians who care for him. This constitutes an especially serious drain 
7 on military resources. 


Our military investment is public-supported and costly. We are 

b reminded constantly that it may continue for a long time. Every mis- 
directed man-day adds to the total cost. Since military personnel get 
their infections from civilians, the only way to eliminate this needless 

cost is to weed gonorrhea out of the civilian population and keep it out. 


I sincerely hope that in presenting these thoughts for your considera- 
tion I have not implied that the course for VD control in the coming 
fiscal year already nas been charted. This is not the case. These com- 
ments constitute, at the most, a report to you on deliberations I have had 
with other health workers during the past nine months. 


In each state and locality, the problems are different and to that extent 
the approaches to the problems are different. In order to utilize Public 
Health Service resources, however, it is necessary to develop a_ basic 
pattern of operational plan and activity. But such a plan must grow 
out of the real needs of the people who serve and the people who are 
served. The Division of Venereal Disease can act as an effective catalyst 
in the development of this operational plan. 


In conclusion, I pledge you every assistance at the disposal of the 
Division of Venereal Disease, as you determine what you wish to do 
and how you wish to do it. 
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THE LOVE STORY OF AN AMERICAN FAMILY 


by Rabbi David Jacobson 


This is the story of Sally and Gene Cohen, two very happily married 
people, together with their children, Richard and Louise, with a third 
on the way. 


The Cohen family forms an ideal household. Their contentment derives 
from their physical and mental health, which in turn is strengthened 
by their religious attitudes and practices. The editor of the Journal of 
Social Hygiene has asked me, a rabbi, to tell about the Cohen family, 
because she believes that a case study of a successful home might show 
what factors go into the environment that the American Social Hygiene 
Association tries to encourage. 


The Cohen family is Jewish and they have certain traditions which 
are a part of their faith. These traditions are much the same as those 
held by Protestants and Catholics, since we all share in the Judeo- 
Christian attitude toward life. Every study has demonstrated that Amer- 
icans of similar economic and vocational status have very much the same 


outlook and _ practice. 


Therefore, the Cohens have just about the same attitudes, hopes and 
fears as their friends, both Christian and Jewish. Their religious wor- 
ship, however, is centered about the Sabbath—which begins Friday 
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night at dusk and continues until sunset of Saturday evening—and their 
religious schedule is somewhat distinctive. Those who are Protestant 
or Catholic will quickly note that except for certain changes of ritual, 
the great ideas and ceremonies which bind people together in their dis- 
ciplines are found in the pattern of Jewish observance. 


In order to see how this family began, let us go back to their first 
interview with me, their minister, when they came to see me some 
years ago to confide the happy news of their intended marriage. 


liked the same things 


To begin with, the two of them had a great many things in common 
and therefore the chances of their getting along well were most favorable. 
Both were of the same religion. They came from happy homes of about 
the same economic status. Their schooling and intellectual interests were 
similar. Sally shared Gene’s interests in sports, such as baseball, fishing 
and bowling. And Gene was quick to laugh at the same situations Sally 
thought amusing. They each had a fairly wide circle of friends whose 
company they enjoyed, and each accepted and was liked by the social 


group of the other. 


| Although they had lived in the same community and had known each 
other casually for many years, they had begun to date steadily just before 
the infamous day of the Pearl Harbor attack. More and more they 


é ; had come to the inevitable conclusion that they wished to spend the rest 
of their lives together. 
‘| The war, of course, blasted any hopes of an early marriage. Gene 


put on his country’s uniform and served “stateside” and overseas. They 
kept in close touch by regular correspondence and occasionally they 


arranged to see each other. 


Self-respect and mutual love sustained them during the trying years, 
and strengthened them to resist the temptation of sexual indulgence. The 
problem was more difficult for Gene, because he was away from home. 
They had, however, early resolved that their only sexual experience would 
be with each other, after marriage. 


Shortly after V-J Day, Gene was discharged from the service and 
returned home. Fortunately, like most young veterans, he found a job 
he liked which offered opportunities for the future. He and Sally decided 
to get married at once. Their families concurred. Then they made an 


appointment to see their minister. 


A premarital interview 

When Sally and Gene explained that they were planning to announce 
their engagement and wanted to talk over their marriage plans with me, 
they wisely recognized that their minister, who is deeply concerned about 
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their well-being, also has had training and experience in marital and 
premarital counseling over a period of many years. In our discussion, 
which lasted two hours, we talked over many things, particularly itemiz- 
ing their plans to make this marriage as perfect as any marriage could 
possibly be. 


One of the problems: What to do about Gene’s widowed mother? 
They thought she might be lonely if she did not live with them, but we 
soon came to the conclusion that it was very important for young people 
to keep their domicile exclusively their own. How very right the Bible 
is when it says, “And the man said, ‘This is now bone of my bone and 
flesh of my flesh!” Therefore, shall a man leave his father and his 
mother and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh.” 


Children? 


Sally brought up a matter: They would both have to work to make 
ends meet but they certainly wanted children. How could they resolve 
this dilemma? Again, it did not take too long to work out a budget so 
that—while they lived very simply—they could put aside some money 
each week for the future. Sally decided she would take some evening 
courses in domestic science so that she would be able to run her house- 
hold efficiently and economically. They would even be able to make pro- 
vision for some life insurance and medical insurance. Besides, their 
families promised to help them out a bit financially. 


Of course! 


Neither of them had read any good books on marriage, and so a 
number were recommended. Some laid stress on the biological aspects 


Gene fought 
and 
Sally waited. 
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of marriage and others on the economic and psychological. While Gene 
admitted that he was frequently short of temper, Sally confessed that 
she was not the best housekeeper in the world. But they both agreed 
they would try very hard to improve their weaknesses, and they made 
definite rules about never permitting the day to end unless any conflict 
that might arise between them was lovingly settled. They would never 
bear a grudge against each other. They would try hard not to take 
out their anger or dissatisfaction with things in general against each 
other, nor carry hostilities into their home. 


His wife was the light 


of Ezekiel's eyes. 


The two of them wanted to have the wedding in the synagogue, and 
this too augured well for their future . . . because weddings under church 
auspices have much greater chances for success. Then I, as minister. 
told them something about the established ideals of Judaism in regard 
to marriage—all these ideals being generally prevalent in the United States. 


upon no woman 


e First of all, I stressed the ideal of monogamy and faithfulness to 
one’s wife or husband. 


The passage from the Biblical Book of Proverbs, “Rejoice in the wife 
of thy youth; be thou ravished with her love,” represents the one-man, 
one-woman relationship. From the commandment that prohibits adultery 
to the covenant which Job made with his eyes “not to gaze upon 
an unmarried woman,” the single standard of morality is constantly in 
evidence. I quoted the admonition of the Talmud addressed to every 
married man, “Look upon no woman, fair or homely, married or 


” 
. 


unmarried 


The Talmud regards it necessary for the man and woman to keep free 
from suspicion . . . and throughout the ages the standard of complete 


marital devotion of the husband and wife to each other and to none 


other has been stressed and emphasized. 


¢ Then I indicated the importance of expressing one’s love by affection 
and constant attention to the other. 


in the Bible there are many expressions of such sentiment as. for 
example, that of Abraham for Sarah. of Jacob for Rachel, of Ezekiel 
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for his wife, who was “the light of his eyes.” The wife mentioned in 
the 3lst chapter of Proverbs happily discovers that, “Her children rise 
up and call her blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 


A Talmudic adage is this, “Let a man be scrupulous about honoring 
his wife, because whatever blessing prevails in a man’s house, is there 
because of his wife.” ‘“Whoso loves his wife as himself and honors her 
more than himself, shall obtain the scriptural promise, “Thou shalt know 
that thy tent is in peace.” 


To merit respect 


There are many statements dwelling upon the wife’s regard for her 
husband. The emphasis, however, is always on the fact that the man 
must merit his wife’s respect in order to retain it. On the other hand, 
the Talmud points out that the wife should not be quick-tempered, should 
be a good housekeeper, should dress becomingly, should avoid flirtation 
and conduct herself modestly. 


¢ Another ideal has to do with the responsibility that rests upon the 
husband and father to maintain the family. Although women may on 
occasion work, the obligation of supporting the family is always the 
husband’s. As a Talmudic authority puts it, “Whoever counts upon the 
earnings of his wife will never experience blessing.” 


¢ Another primary ideal is that of continuous education, adult as well 
as juvenile. Since study has always been held to be one of the ways 
in which a person worships his Creator, books are to be as much a 
part of the furniture of the home as the table and bed, and youngsters 
particularly are to be encouraged to grow continuously in understanding. 


The purpose of knowledge is good works. One should take a creative 
part in the community in which he lives, through organizations, discussion, 
volunteer service, intelligent voting and all the other ways by which each 
person is expected to contribute to the welfare of those around him. 


¢ Not the least of the safeguards to happiness in the home was a plan 
for religious observance. Gene and Sally agreed that from the very 
beginning of their married life they would begin their day with prayer, 
offer a blessing before their meals, and express their gratitude at eventide 
for the day that had passed. 


The Sabbath 
The high point of the week is the Sabbath, which begins Friday eve- 
ning. The evening meal is supposed to be particularly special that night, 
and the best dishes and linen are used. The table then becomes converted 
into a kind of altar in which the husband is a priest and the wife a 
priestess. 
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First, the wife lights the Sabbath candles with this prayer, “May our 
home be consecrated, O God, by Thy light. May it shine upon us all 
in blessing as the light of love and truth, the light of peace and good- 
will. 


Amen.” 


Then the husband offers a prayer, welcoming the Sabbath as a symbol 
of joy and peace and as the termination of a week of life, health and 
strength, of home, love and friendship. He expresses their gratitude 
for the discipline of their trials and temptations and for the happiness 
that has come to them out of their labors. And he concludes with the 
reading of portions of the 3lst chapter of the Book of Proverbs, which 
is an expression of praise of the wife and a review of the ideals which 
shall be found in the home. 


After the sanctity of the Sabbath is proclaimed and thanks are offered 
7 for God’s gifts of food and love, the father asks God’s blessing on the 
A children. Then the members of the family kiss each other, and in this 
} atmosphere of affection and goodwill the Sabbath meal is eaten. 


Following dinner, Friday night is to be spent in the synagogue, where 
the prayers, the sermon and the music are all designed to help evaluate 
life, to set standards, and to make judgments about the right course 
people should choose. During the cycle of a year, with its recurrent 
holidays and holy days, the theme of God’s need for man and man’s need 
for God is repeated—as through the movements of a symphony—with 


many variations. 


At the same time, the worship experience exposes the participants to 
the many angles of radiation which faith, tradition and judgment play 
upon the worshippers. 


The wedding 


Gene and Sally were married . . . and a very happy occasion it was. 
Relatives came from all over, and their friends. of course, filled the 
synagogue and offered their very best wishes at the reception that fol- 


lowed the ceremony. 


The first year or two were filled with the joy and activity of a newly- 
married couple . . . with a host of friends, with resolutions about the 
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future, and with the active need to make these resolutions come true 
by study and work. They did not fail to put into effect their early 
commitments. This was not easy, for the days went by so fast and 
the struggle—to make a living, to put something aside, to continue learn- 
ing—took up much of their time and sometimes frayed the edge of their 
good resolutions. 


Toward the end of her first pregnancy Sally quit her job. The two of 
them attended a number of public lectures on child-rearing given by some 
of the psychiatrists in the community, and they came to the conclusion 
that the best advice, which all these lectures comprised, had to do with 
living a kind and good life, a natural, simple life, with love and affection 
for each other . . . now to be extended to their child. 


The old rules still apply 


Out of the experience of their early wedded years, they realized that 
many of the warnings and forebodings about the difficulties of physical 
and mental adjustment to marriage had proved unnecessary, for the old 
rules about good living and good thinking and good doing are still 
applicable in the present day. They also came to the realization that 
children had been born through all the generations and that the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the past could stand them in good stead for the upbring- 
ing of their offspring, as in the establishment of their first firm years of 
life together. 


And so indeed it proved to be. They discovered that the synagogue, 
as is true of the church, had made provision for people of all ages to 
mature under the most helpful conditions, in the nursery school, the 
religious school, the youth groups, the adult study groups and the Brother- 
hood and Sisterhood organizations. 


The wedding in the temple 


augurs well for the future. 
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The home — guardian of freedom 


Their children 


were growing up. 


The home, too, is a sanctuary. The same ideals which are expressed 
in the church by prayer, preachment and practice are also found in 


the home. 


The sixth chapter of the Book of Deuteronomy presents the great creed 
of the Jews: “Hear, O Israel. the Lord our God, the Lord is One.” This 
doctrine affirms the fatherhood of God and assumes the brotherhood of 
man. Immediately after this statement comes the command, “And thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might. And these words, which I command thee this 
day, shall be upon thy heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shall talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 


when thou risest up.” 


This ordinance obliges parents to introduce into the home an atmos- 
phere of spirituality. As a result, most of the holidays are observed with 


de »ymestic ceremonies. 


For example, Passover comes in the early spring. It is a week-long 
festival of freedom, recalling the exodus of the ancient Israelites from 
the harsh slavery of Egypt. The story of freedom lost and freedom 
regained is told around the dinner-table in a narrative intended particu- 
larly for the young people. The ideal of personal freedom and the 
importance of seeking freedom for all people is stressed, together with 
the fundamental truth that liberty can be found only where law and order, 
morality and justice reign. 


Thus, the home is understood to be the guardian of freedom of every 
country, and ethical living on the part of the members of the household 
is equally necessary for liberty and democracy. 


Another holiday whose center is in the household is Chanukah, an 
eight-day festival. It recalls the refusal of the Jews who lived in the 
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Holy days unite the family 


second century B.C, to give up their right to worship God as they wished. 
If it had not been for the holiday of Chanukah, Judaism would have 
perished and neither Christianity nor Mohammedanism would have 
been born. 


This important mid-winter occasion is marked by impressive cere- 
monies, including that of the lighting of small tapers in a candelabrum, 
one for the first night, two for the second night . . . until finally eight 
are glowing at holiday’s end. With each light kindled and a prayer 
offered, a particular ideal of religion is stressed, such as justice, holiness 
or honesty. Presents are afterwards distributed to the members of 
the family. 


Here again the hearts of the parents are turned to the children and 
the hearts of the children to the parents, and the bonds of love are 
entwined among all the members of the family group. Needless to say, 
Gene and Sally Cohen and their children discovered that the ceremonials 
and holiday observances were a two-way passage that brought them 
closer to each other, and consecrated them to God and goodness. 


With their children gradually introduced to the facts of life (of which 
sexual information was only one item), the Cohens found that growing 
up and maturing were only a process in the miracle of life—a miracle 
that might seem commonplace because it was happening all the time, but 
amazing nevertheless. It was only when individuals and groups were 
burdened by fear or ill-considered behavior, or by immoral activities, 
inadequate recreation or a weakening of their religious responsibilities, 
that frightful things happened to them. They saw that this applied in 
every group, small or large, in the family or in the family of nations. 


Barring the accidents and catastrophes that can sometimes occur to 
people everywhere, the Cohens, like most individuals in America, form a 
happy family unit, and they face the future with courage and confidence. 


A light unto their paths 


They would give as their advice, on the basis of their experience, much 
the same counsel as that which Rabbi Elijah De Veali, of the 18th 
century, offered: “I suggest that you live together in love, brotherliness 
and friendship. For it is good and lovely when you dwell together as 
one, with peace within your walls which makes for prosperity within 
your house. And as for you, O husbands, I say to you: Honor your 
wives: and let the wives do full honor to their husbands. Be faithful 
shepherds of your flocks. watching your offspring, regarding their doings, 
wisely leading them to graze in the garden of the Lord. And as for you, 
your conduct should always be a light unto their paths.” 
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COLUMBUS, 


CHARLES VIII 
AND THE SERPENTINE DISEASE 


by Charles Walter Clarke, M.D. 


Men from Heaven and the Tainos 


On Christmas eve, December 24, 1492, near midnight, the little Spanish 
ship Santa Maria, with sails down, rose and fell with the swells. Not 
being anchored, it drifted imperceptibly with the current. 


Christopher Columbus had been on deck and without sleep for two 
days and a night guiding his little fleet eastward along the northern 
shore of the island which he called Espaniola but which now bears 
the name Haiti. The master of the Santa Maria, whose watch it was, 
had already retired, leaving the helm in the care of an experienced seaman. 
Columbus, tired but happy. remained on deck. 
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Fresh in his memory was that other night when at two in the morning 
of October 12 he had caught the first glimpse of a new but unrecognized 
world, a night which—as S. E. Morison says in his Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea—was “big with destiny for the human race, the ost momentous 
ever experienced aboard any ship in any sea.” 


Now he thought of the beauty of the numerous islands he had seen, 
of their luxuriant vegetation, of the strange fruits in their deep forests, 
the unfamiliar birds in their balmy air and the weird fish in their clear 
blue waters—providing, with but little labor, abundant food for men. 


He considered the friendliness of the people who had crowded unafraid 
to each shore, beginning with San Salvador on which he had first landed 
and raised the standard of his sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
planted the cross of Christ, taking possession in the names of the tem- 
poral and spiritual authorities he served. A pious man, he thought of 
how easily the simple natives could be Christianized if devout priests 
came among them and learned their language. A man of his and not a 
later age, he thought how profitably these same potential Christians 
could be enslaved. 


A gentle, graceful people 


In his Journal of the First Voyage Columbus described the people he 
encountered on San Salvador and the other islands including Juana— 
our Cuba—and Espaniola. Of them all, he found the Tainos, natives of 
Espaniola, most attractive. Now he thought of how straight-limbed, erect 
and graceful of movement they were, how pleasing their golden brown 
color—many were as light as the people of Castile—how beautiful their t 
eyes and straight black hair, not curly like that of the natives he had 
seen on the African coast. 


Their natural beauty was freely displayed to the eyes of the Christians 
on landing from their ships, for the Tainos “were naked as the day they 
were born.” The people of some islands painted themselves black, red 
or white, and some women wore a narrow belt about the waist with 
a small apron or fringe covering “the nudities.” Where painting of the 
body was the custom, females seemed more embarrassed without their 
paint than without the little aprons. 


Gifts of gold 


The Tainos were not a warlike people; they had no weapons except 
sticks tipped with pointed shells or bones. Columbus had seen one armed 
Christian put a whole village to flight. The kindly generosity of the 
Tainos impressed the white men: “They gave freely whatever was asked 
of them.” When with signs and a display of gold objects the Spaniards 
indicated their desire for gold, the natives brought the few ornaments 
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Tobacco firebrands 


contained in their homes, gladly giving the Christians talismans of gold 
which had required generations to collect. 


To the Tainos the Spaniards were “men from heaven,” and when the 
white men explained that they really came from Castile the natives believed 
that Castile was a part of heaven. 


The Tainos men came and sat in a circle around the Christians, looking 
searchingly at them and feeling their bodies to learn whether the “men 
from heaven” were indeed beings like themselves. And when the male 
Tainos left the females came, bringing gifts of food or whatever they 
thought the Christians might desire and likewise sat in a circle about 
them, embracing the Christians’ hands and feet. 


The Spaniards were puzzled to see Tainos men and women carrying 
about with them by day as well as night small firebrands made of brown 
leaves rolled into a kind of baton. To keep the firebrands burning, they 
placed one end in a nostril and inhaled. The lighted end glowed and 
produced much smoke but no flame. They were therefore of little use 
for illumination. 


When the Spaniards inquired as to the purpose of the firebrands, the 
natives indicated that they got some kind of pleasure from the process 
of keeping them alight. Naturally, the Christians tried inhaling the smoke 
from the firebrands, but because it made them sick they concluded that 
this was an evil practice and advised the Tainos to stop it. They 
replied that though they often tried they never succeeded in giving up 
the practice of smoking the firebrands made from the leaf of a plant called 


by them “tobaco.” 


Thus far, Columbus had induced his men to deal gently with the Tainos 
because, he reasoned, a friendly population would be more willing than 
a hostile one to bring him the gold he needed to carry to his king and 


queen. 


With these thoughts and a prayer the admiral went below to sleep. 


, 


La Navidad 


on Espaniola 


Espaniola ({Hispantola) 
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En route to Manila, 

Dr. Clarke, ASHA's executive 
director for 15 years, now a 
Fulbright professor at the 
University of the Philippines, 
and Mrs. Clarke receive the 
traditional Hawaiian greeting. 


A man of presence 


Columbus was a man of commanding presence, a tall figure of great 
dignity. His hair. bright red in youth, was now after 42 years white 
but plentiful. His blue eyes looked with confidence and frankness from 
a long face of light complexion but bronzed by life at sea, with high 
cheek bones and long aquiline nose. 


His garb was conservative as was also his language. “Now by San 
Fernando” or “God take you” were his worst curses. He never ate nor 
drank to excess. 


Although he came near having a mutiny on his ships a few days 


before land was first sighted, his persuasiveness averted that disaster, and 
now as a successful leader his captains and crew respected him, though 


some were jealous and some disloyal. 


The crew, like the admiral, was tired. The calm peacefulness of the 
night. thoughts of home on Christmas eve in faraway Palos, from which 
most of the sturdy seafarers came, the fatigue of working the Santa Maria 
along the coast. and now the apparent security and the gentle roll of 
the ship invited sleep. 


A novice at the helm 


The sailor whom the master of the ship had left at the helm quietly 
turned the tiller over to a boy and slipped below deck. He too went 
to sleep. The fate of the Santa Maria, a league off shore, was in the 
hands of an inexperienced lad. 


“It pleased our Lord.” wrote Columbus in his Journal, “that at 12 
o'clock at night when the admiral had retired to rest and when all had 
fallen asleep, seeing it was a dead calm and the sea being like glass, 
the tiller being in the hands of a boy, the current carried the ship on 
one of the sand bars. If it had not been night. the bank could have been 
seen and the surf could be heard for a good league. But the ship 
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The boy who felt the 


ran upon it so gently it could scarcely be felt. 
helm and heard the rush of the sea cried out.” 


Columbus immediately returned on deck and took command. Had the 
master of the ship who now came tumbling on deck obeyed the admiral’s 
orders and taken an anchor in the ship’s boat and dropped it well astern, 
the Santa Maria might have been eased off the sand bank. But the 
master, even though he was part-owner of the Santa Maria, thinking 
only to save his own skin, fled in the boat he had launched at the admiral’s 
command and tried to take refuge on the Nina, which lay to leeward. 


Meantime, each swell lifted the Santa Maria higher and dropped her 
with more violence on the sand bar. Columbus, hoping the ship might 
be carried safely over the bar, ordered the Santa Maria lightened. Though 
the masts were cut away, the ship—battered in the surf, turned broadside 
to the waves and rolled and pounded increasingly—was driven higher 
and higher aground. The seams of the sides and the decks opened, and 
the ship began rapidly to take water. Seeing this, Columbus at last gave 
orders to abandon ship and went with members of his crew to the Nina. 
which he boarded just at dawn of Christmas morning. 


During the night, men were sent ashore to bring news of the disaster 
to the local Tainos chief or “king,” as Columbus called him, with whom 
the Spaniards had had a friendly encounter a few days previously. 


Scarcely had daylight revealed to the Tainos the wrecked Santa Maria 
when the king, attended by some of his people, came in canoes to comfort 
Columbus. “The king said to him, almost weeping, that he need not 
be sorry for he would give him all he had; that he had placed two large 
houses at the disposal of the Christians who were on shore and he would 
give more if they were required . . . with all the canoes and men 
necessary to unload the wrecked ship to the shore.” 


No better land, no better people 


The king undertook to protect all the goods on the ship and, wrote 
Columbus to Ferdinand and Isabella, “There could not have been so good 
a watch kept anywhere in Castile—not even a needle was missing—they 
were a loving people without covetousness. I assure your highnesses 
that there is no better land or people. They love their neighbors as 
themselves and their speech is the sweetest and gentlest in the world and 
always with a smile.” 

These are the people—the beautifyl, generous, peaceful, friendly 
Tainos—who are alleged by certain medical historians to have transmitted 
syphilis to “the men from heaven” and, through those who returned with 
Columbus to Spain, to have launched an epidemic which spread the 
disease throughout the civilized world in only 12 years! 

In his piety, Columbus took the entirely unexpected wreck of the 
Santa Maria to be a sign that it was God’s will that the Spaniards should 
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build at this point the post and fort which Columbus had determined to 
establish. He soon was persuaded by his reverent regard for the Ruler 
of Man’s Fate and by the solicitude of the Tainos that a good and not a 
bad fortune had befallen him. 


La Navidad 


Promptly he set about building a fort—using timbers from the Santa 
Maria—and in devout recognition of the day on which their ship was 
cast ashore he called the place La Navidad or Nativity. This first attempt 
at settlement was located about five nautical miles east of the present 
city of Cap Haitien and three and one-half miles west of Caracol Bay. 


With the help of the Tainos, the fort was soon completed. Columbus 
assigned 44 men, including five in command status and two physicians, 
as the garrison for La Navidad. He then sailed away to Palos and a 
glorious welcome by his sovereigns—the only royal welcome one of the 
bravest human beings and greatest navigators of history was to receive 
in his lifetime. 


Devastation 


When Columbus returned to La Navidad on November 28, 1493, he 


found the fort destroyed and not one of his garrison living. There were t 
bits of evidence about the site—a few scraps of clothing and broken tools 
and crockery—which suggested violence. At first no friendly Tainos 
appeared to welcome the admiral or explain the fate of the Christians | 
he had left at La Navidad. At length the Spaniards found a few natives 


who appeared to be very much frightened, as if they feared revenge. 


They gave conflicting stories. “The men from heaven had been killed 
by a neighboring warlike chief.” “They had quarreled about gold and 


The Santa Maria, 
intrepid 
and ill-fated. 
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women and killed each other.” “They had died of a violent disease.” 
It was finally concluded that the Spanish garrison had so abused the 
natives—especially by taking their girls and women and by plundering 
their homes and villages in search of gold—that the gentle people had 
and killed them all. 


at last risen 


So ended, almost before it began, the first Spanish effort to colonize 
and exploit American soil and people. Nothing now remains of 


La Navidad. 


The rapacity of the revenge taken by the Spaniards and the brutality 
of their subsequent exploitation of the Tainos is almost unbelievable. 


It was the great misfortune of the Tainos that their women were attrac- 
tive and that their streams rushing down the mountainsides to the sea 
carried with them in some places a few ounces of gold. The natives had 
learned to pan this gold out of the sand and had painfully, during many 
years, collected enough to give the false impression of a plentiful supply 
of the precious metal and to arouse the Spaniards to a furious pitch 


of avarice. 


The Tainos seemed willing to share their women with the Christians, 
but when each of “the men from heaven” insisted on having many women 
and girls the natives resisted the white men as they had long resisted 
the Caribs. These warlike inhabitants of the Caribee islands frequently 
raided Espaniola. The male Tainos they captured were eaten. The 
young females were preserved alive and fed well for breeding purposes. 
The Caribs considered Tainos babies a great delicacy. 


Revenge 
The Spaniards exacted from the Tainos a regular tribute in gold dust 

of an amount which could not possibly be delivered. Failure to produce 

the required amount of gold, resistance to providing gratis ample food 
supplies for the Spaniards, objections to the sexual enslavement of their 
women .. . all alike led to torture, imprisonment and death for the 
Tainos. Thousands of natives were killed, others starved and many 


sickened and died. 


So devastating was the greedy and lustful attack of the Spaniards upon 
the Tainos that whereas according to Morison there were estimated to 
be 300.000 Tainos on Espaniola in 1493, by 1512 there were no more 
than 20.000 by actual count. In 1548 it was estimated that no more 


than 500 remained. 


The Tainos were unfit for slavery. The Spaniards were not long in 
concluding that the sturdier, less sensitive African Negroes would be 
more serviceable, and they began in 1502 to import them into Espaniola. 


Today no trace of the gentle, pleasing Tainos remains. A few of their 
genes may mingle with those of the Negroes in the population of Haiti. 
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The world will never know what contributions to its cultural life the 
Tainos might have made . . . what artists, scientists or soldiers they 
might have produced had they survived. 


The Columbian Theory of the Introduction of Syphilis into Europe 


After a superb feat of navigation, after surviving several violent tempests 
at sea, Columbus with his two remaining ships, the Nina and the Pinta, 
arrived at Palos, Spain, on March 15, 1493, with 46 white men and 10 
natives of the West Indies. soi-disant “Indians.” 


Pinzon, the master of the Pinta, went to bed immediately upon arrival 
at Palos and promptly died. An Indian died at about the same time. 
These men at least could bear no responsibility for bringing syphilis 


from the New World to the Old. 


In due course Columbus proceeded to Seville and then to Barcelona, 
where Ferdinand and Isabella welcomed him and confirmed his title 
and rights as Admiral of the Ocean Sea, a title still borne by one of 
his descendants. a young Spanish naval officer who recently visited the 
United States. 


Not enough men, not enough time 


Some medical historians (but fewer as more is known about the biology 
of the disease finally named “syphilis” ) contend that these few men spread 
syphilis in Spain. They maintain that the disease leaped the Pyrenees 
in time to infect the soldiers, mercenaries in large part, and the hordes of 
camp-followers collected in the summer of 1494 in the south of France 
under Charles VIII. This army spread the disease en route to Naples. 
In and around this city it became epidemic, taking a very violent form 
because—it is alleged—the infection being new to Europe, no natural 


immunity existed. 


Because of this scourge Charles was forced to abandon the siege of 
Naples. When his army broke up, the soldiers, carrying the new disease 
with them, hitch-hiked back to their homes in all parts of Europe. 


Thus syphilis became generalized in Europe and was quickly spread 


by explorers now roaming as far as China. The new disease, appearing 
first in Spain in 1493, was recognized halfway around the world in China 
by 1505... only 12 years after 54 men who had been in contact with 
the Tainos returned to Europe. 


One may examine this theory with a skeptical eye first by setting down 


the alleged epidemiologic events and then by considering for each event 
the known facts about the movements of Columbus and his men and 


some other pertinent data. 
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Epidemiologic time-table alleged in the 
Columbian theory of the introduction of 
syphilis into Europe .. . 


Historical facts regarding time, number 
and movements of Columbus’ crew and 
captives and a few other facts .. . 


(1) Columbus and his crew arrived at 
Palos, Spain, on Mar. 15, 1493, and at 
Barcelona, Apr. 15-20, 1493, on return- 
ing from the first voyage to the West 
Indies. 


(2) Dr. Diaz de Isla wrote that in 
1493 he treated some members of Colum- 
bus’ crew who were infected with “bubas’’ 
or “the serpentine disease," later called 


syphilis. 


(3) Columbus’ crew and his Indians 
had syphilis and spread it wherever they 
went in Portugal and Spain. The disease 
spread rapidly in the population. 


(4) Some of the infected Spaniards 
joined mercenaries from all parts of Eu- 
rope collecting in the summer of 1494 
in the south of France under Charles Vill. 
On Sept. 8, 1494, Charles VIII and his 
army crossed the Alps into Italy and 
entered Naples on Feb. 22, 1495. 


(5) A violent epidemic of “syphilis” 
broke out among Charles’ troops, forcing 
withdrawal from Naples on May 20, 1495. 
The army became disorganized and broke 
up, and soldiers made their way home as 
best they could . . . spreading "malig- 
nant syphilis’ as they went. 


(1) Correct. There were 46 Spaniards 
and 10 Indians on arrival at Palos. 
Pinzon, master of the Nina, died soon 
after arrival at Palos. An Indian died 
before Columbus went to Barcelona. This 
left a total of 54 men. Columbus took 
one officer, a "few" servants (possibly 
crewmen) and six Indians to Barcelona. 


(2) De Isla wrote this in 1530, long 
after the alleged event. He claimed to 
have had 40 years’ experience with this 
disease, which would mean he had seen 
it at least three years before the return 
of Columbus’ crew from the West Indies. 


(3) Columbus notes in his Journal 
that there was no sickness on his ships, 
except that one old man had an attack 
of "gravel." 


(4) On Sept. 25, 1493, a year before 
Charles entered Italy, Columbus set sail 
from Spain on his second voyage to 
America, taking with him ‘a considerable 
number" of men from the crew of his 
first voyage ... thus reducing the number 
who could have been in Charles Vill's 
army. There is no proof that any of 
Columbus’ crew actually joined Charles’ 
army. 


(5) (a) The contemporary descriptions 
of this epidemic at Naples do not re- 
semble syphilis as we know it, nor did 
anyone then ascribe it to men returned 
from the West Indies. (b) Assuming 
that all of Columbus’ 44 white men and 
nine Indians had infectious syphilis, the 
epidemiology of the disease as known 
today makes it incredible that they could 
have launched such an epidemic, espe- 
cially as "a iderable ber" were 
in Spain only from Mar. 15 to Sept. 25, 
1493. 
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(6) To aid King Farrand of Naples in 
defense of his city, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella sent Spanish ships, whose crews 

gmented the ber of syphilitic men 
in and around Naples. 


(7) By 1495 syphilis had already 
been noted by physicians in Spain and 
France. Following the scattering of 
Charles’ men to their homes, it was 
carried by returning troops and reported 
in Germany and Switzerland in 1495, in 
Holland and England in 1496. Vasco 
da Gama's men carried it to India in 
1498, and it appeared in China in 1505. 
Thus, according to this theory, syphilis 
became worldwide in 12 years! 


(8) In 1530 Fracastorius, a physician- 
poet, published the most famous medical 
poem ever written, Syphilus Sive Morbus 
Gallicus, in which he described a dis- 
ease. The name "syphilis (from a Greek 
word meaning “shameful, hideous, de- 
formed") became the accepted name for 
this disease. 


The Columbian theory of the 
holds 


© that syphilis did exist in the 


¢ that syphilis did not exist in Europe prior to the return of Columbus 
and his men from the West Indies 


¢ that Columbus’ men acquired the disease in the West Indies and 
brought it to Europe where it was quickly disseminated by the soldiers 
who joined in the siege of Naples under Charles VIII. 


(6) The ships sent by the Spanish sov- 
ereigns arrived after Charles had al- 
ready started home, leaving a garrison 
in Naples. They could not therefore have 
contributed to the “epidemic” along the 
route of Charles’ returning army. 


(7) A “new disease" was noted by 
some physicians, while others at the same 
times and places claimed the alleged 
"new" disease was one long known to 
them. At the very time Columbus was 
landing at Palos in 1493, an edict was 
issued at Paris for the control of the 
“grosse name for syphilis. Be- 
fore Charles’ army escaped from Italy, 
an order was issued in Germany concern- 
ing “the French disease" or “evil pox." 
“Bubas" and "venereal leprosy" were 
"Gonorrhea" had been known and named 
for 2,000 years. Lesions now believed 
to be syphilitic were described in Chi- 
nese manuscripts dating back |7 centuries 


before Christ! 


(8) Fracastorius did not, however— 
any more than other physicians of the 
time—distinguish syphilis from the mass 
of other venereal and skin diseases, in- 
cluding leprosy, tuberculosis, psoriasis 
and carcinomata. 


introduction of syphilis into Europe 


West Indies 


already well-known throughout Europe. © 
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How syphilis spread, according to the Columbian theory. 


Venereal Leprosy 


As to the first point: A condition called “venereal leprosy” was com- 
monly recognized throughout Europe, North Africa and the Near East. 
There exist many adequate descriptions dating from long before Columbus. 
The scholarly research of Dr. R. C. Holcomb has produced convincing 
evidence that venereal leprosy was in fact syphilis. 

Venereal leprosy was spread by sexual contact. It began with a sore 
on the genitals. It was transmitted by a “leprous” woman to her child 
before birth. 

Syphilis has these characteristics . . . leprosy does not. 

Of special significance was the fact that venereal leprosy was “cured” 
by mercury, while ordinary leprosy was not. Syphilis, too, was “cured” 
by mercury. and this was the principal drug used for the treatment of 
syphilis until 50 years ago. 

The pre-Columbian cemeteries for lepers in Europe contain long bones 
and skulls having the characteristic markings of syphilis. 

In his article, “The Antiquity of Congenital Syphilis,” Holcomb gives 
a case history written by Bernard de Gordon at least 150 years before 
the discovery of America, which states: “Everyone ought to guard him- 
self against lying with a leprous woman, for I will cite what happened 
concerning a countess who came leprous to Montpelier, and was under 
my treatment. A certain bachelor in medicine who was attendant to 
her. lay with her and she was impregnated. and he was made completely 


leprous.” 


Leprosy does not, as Bernard de Gordon thought, spread by sexual 


intercourse. Syphilis does. 
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A condition called “bubas,” known for centuries before Columbus, was 
probably a confusion of syphilis, chancroid, granuloma inguinale and 


lymphogranuloma venereum. 


"New" Disease 


The Columbian theory adherents point to the fact—undisputed—that 
early in the 16th century many physicians in Europe were describing 
a “new” disease having some of the characteristics of syphilis as known 
today. This could be explained as a natural result of the sales promo- 
tion of guiac, a resin from “holy wood,” as a God-given cure for syphilis. 


The then-current theory—religious and medical—was that when divine 
justice visited a plague on sinful man, divine mercy at the same time 
and in the same place provided the cure. Since guiac came from the 
newly-discovered West Indies, it was necessary to find a new disease to 
match. The trade in guiac reached large proportions and was very 
profitable to the Spanish sovereigns and to the church as a result of 
vigorous sales promotion. 


This was a period of great intellectual activity in Europe. The 
Renaissance was coming into full flower, and no event did more to stimu- 
late inquiry than the opening by Columbus of a path to the New World. 
Physicians shared with other literate men in a rebirth of the scientific 
outlook, dormant through the long Dark Ages. They were describing for 
the first time many diseases other than syphilis. 


Disease predates diagnosis 

The 16th century saw the first adequate descriptions of diphtheria, 
typhus, whooping cough and rheumatic fever. Not until the 17th cen- 
tury were typhoid fever and measles accurately described, and yellow 
fever, epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis, influenza, chicken pox, relapsing 
fever and sleeping sickness had to wait until the 18th century before 
they were separated as diseases and given their own identities. 

It was not until much later that the several venereal diseases were 
separated one from another and clearly understood to be clinical entities. 

No one contends that typhoid did not exist until it was described. 
Why conclude that because syphilis was first named and confusedly 
described in the 16th century, it was in fact a disease new to Europe? 


For proof of the second point—that syphilis did exist in the West Indies 
prior to the first voyage of Columbus—the older medical historians 
depended on the statement of some scientists that osseous syphilis had 
been diagnosed in pre-Columbian bones of American aborigines. This 
is now very far from certain. Dr. A. Hrdlicka, an American medical 
archeologist of great experience. has stated that among the thousands 
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of pre-Columbian bones he has examined he has never seen one which 
was certainly syphilitic. 

Columbus’ party on the first voyage included three physicians, but 
there is no mention in his Journal of the first voyage to the West Indies 
of any disease observed by these trained men among the natives. In 
fact, they were described as especially healthy, happy people. 


A healthy lot —the crew 
The incubation period of syphilis is from 10 to 90 days. From the 
time of Columbus’ first contact with natives until his ships returned to 
Palos, there was ample time for syphilis to show among his crew—if 
they had acquired the disease. But they successfully worked the Nina 

and the Pinta through terrific storms on the eastward passage. 


It was as if the elements were determined not to let the secret of the 
existence of a great New World escape to the Old. Many times the 
seamen prayed that the storms might abate. In the midst of the most 
violent attack of wind and waves on the tiny ships, Columbus stood on 
the poop deck and with his sword drew a circle about him on the deck 
and the sign of the cross in the sky. He seemed to know positively that 
it was God’s will that his ships would survive. 


But they could not have weathered the assaults of the gales if the 
crew had been sick—and we have Columbus’ word for it that his men 


were not. 


| There is, on the contrary, some evidence that the Spaniards conveyed 
syphilis to the West Indies. A careful historian, Las Casas, wrote between 
1527 and 1550 that on returning to the West Indies on the third voyage 
Columbus found the native women generally infected with “the” venereal 
disease and so also were the Spaniards of the garrison—all except “those 


who were chaste.” 


Charles — "The Fathead" 


The Columbian theorists’ third point is hardest to believe—that 44 
Spaniards and 10 Indians started an epidemic in the army of Charles VIII 
and that from these soldiers the disease spread rapidly over Europe and 
within 12 years to China! 

The timing of this alleged chain of events requires that it should 
have been the men from Columbus’ first voyage and not any subsequent 
voyage who first brought syphilis to Europe. The later voyages did not 
return until after syphilis is supposed to have spread over Europe. 


Note, too, that of the 54 men who returned to Palos “a considerable 
number” sailed with Columbus on his second voyage a year before 
Charles VIII crossed the Alps into Italy and long before his army “broke 
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Christopher Columbus at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella 


up” before Naples. How many are “a considerable number?” Perhaps 
half of Columbus’ first-voyage crew went on the second voyage .. . 
leaving perhaps 25 or 30 men who must have been extremely busy to 
have spread so much syphilis in so short a time. 


The military might of France gathered under Charles VIII at Lyons 
in south central France in the spring of 1494. The French king, nick- 
named “Charles la Grosse Téte” or “the Fathead.” was not only of sur- 
prisingly ugly appearance—with his enormous head, limber, too-small neck, 
low, squat figure—but he was both stupid and stubborn. Francis Hackett 
says of Charles in his brilliant biography of Francis the First—‘he was 
perhaps not technically an idiot but to be three-quarters witted is scarcely 


enough.” 


Charles was on a grand adventure of the most adolescent sort, an 
escapade which nearly cost him his kingdom and which—far from making 
good his titular claim to Naples—united Spain, Germany and Italy as 
his bitter enemies. 


The first of Charles’ forces to move was an army under the Duke of 
Orleans, who set out in June, 1494, with 8,600 Frenchmen to occupy 
Genoa. This contingent never left northern Italy and was not involved 
in the medical woes which visited the French at Naples. 


Charles himself set forth for Italy on July 27, 1494, with the main 
body of troops totaling 30,500 men by the time they entered Italy on 
September 8. Of these. 6,000 were Italian, 3,000 were German and Swiss 
and 21.500 were French. No Spaniards were listed among them. (Sea 
forces totaling 10.400 men set off for the Italian coast during the 
summer of 1494, but I have found no details regarding the composition 
of that body of men nor of their movements. } 
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An eight-day king of Naples 


Charles reached Naples on February 22, 1495, after a triumphal 
journey and apparently joyous receptions everywhere en route. This 
“promenade militaire” consumed five and one-half months. He was 
crowned king in Naples on May 12, 1495, and eight days later he was 
obliged to flee for his life to escape being cut off from France by a 
coalition of the kings and dukes who had so recently “welcomed” him 
with Maximilian of Germany and Ferdinand of Spain. This coalition 
sought to trap and eradicate the French forces in Italy and divide up 
France. 

Leaving his Italian, Swiss and some other units—a total of 12,000 men— 
in Naples, Charles covered in less than 60 days the distance which had 
occupied five and one-half months on the southward journey. 


He took with him only the most dependable of the French troops. 
Charles’ fate was in the hands of a few hundred knights and gentlemen 
of France (including that famous knight “sans peur et sans reproche,” 
Chevalier de Bayard)—daring and expert fighters—and a body of ultra- 
montain soldiers, men from beyond the Alps. About 8,000 of these 
reliable Frenchmen—1,.000 Picards, 1,000 Normands, 6,000 Gascons and 
Dauphinois—marched into Italy with Charles and his knights. On his 
dash to break out of the trap so nicely set for him “la Grosse Téte” relied 
His forces were not flying in disorder .. . 


on these men to save him. 
several battles before they 


they gave a good account of themselves in 
reached home. 

The forces left behind in Naples were less fortunate. They were 
attacked and many were killed in the streets. The French commander 
and viceroy withdrew from the city to Castello Nuovo. A Spanish fleet 
came and threatened him from the sea and he was besieged from the land. 


“Fever” decimated his forces, and both the viceroy and King Farrand 
of Naples, commander of the enemy land forces, died of this same “fever.” 
Many men ran away to escape the disease or to abandon a listless cam- 
paign. Only a few—perhaps 1,500 of the 12,000 who had garrisoned 
Naples—remained or survived to be taken by ship to France when a 


truce was agreed upon on January 18, 1497. 


Syphilis did not decimate Charles’ army 
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Charles did not flee from Naples because of an “epidemic” of syphilis 
but because his rear, his base of supplies and France herself were most 
The force with Charles was not disorganized, and 


gravely threatened. 
The disease 


it was healthy enough to fight well in several battles. 
which killed off the garrison left by Charles in Naples was a “fever”... 
and the best guess is that it was typhoid fever. typhus or malaria. Almost 


certainly it was not syphilis. 


| 


It is incredible 


Most members of Columbus’ crew on the first voyage came from Palos 
and its port, Saltes. Many were family men with homes and children. 
The fact that “a considerable number” sailed on the second voyage, 
which also left from Palos, suggests that they had remained there while 
Columbus was at Seville and Barcelona arranging for the second voyage. 

It is a long way from Palos in the south of Spain to Lyons in France— 
where Charles assembled his army—and the speediest method of travel 
at the time was muleback! It requires a severe stretch of the imagination 
to conceive how these few men—25 or 30 at most—who did not go with 
Columbus on the second voyage could have traveled on muleback from 
Palos to Lyons and infected so great a number of the camp-followers of 
Charles’ army that syphilis became epidemic among the French troops 
and mercenaries gathered by Charles from all over western Europe. 

Nor indeed is it apparent why they went, or were permitted to go, 
when their sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, were the bitter enemies 
of Charles VIII and were supporters of Naples against the French claims. 
The King of Naples was Ferdinand’s brother-in-law. 

From March 15, 1493, the date of their arrival at Palos, to July 27, 
1494, when Charles VIII and his main army moved from Lyons toward 
Italy, was a period of 16 months. In that time this handful of perhaps 
two dozen men are supposed to have tired of their role as heroes returned 
from a dazzling adventure, tired of talking about it in the taverns and 
on the docks at Palos. tired of their families. and to have abandoned 
Spain for France—which all Spaniards hated—and to have gone the 
great distance to Lyons. What for? They were sailor adventurers, not 
soldiers of fortune. The lists of Charles’ hosts contained no Spanish 
units. It may be assumed there were none. 

But if no Spaniards were in Charles’ army. how did syphilis get over 
the Pyrenees so quickly? How did Charles’ army spread syphilis on 
the way to Naples and back? Probably syphilis had been in Europe 
for centuries and was spread—as it was during World War Il—by armies 
in passing or in occupation. 


There may never be a final and conclusive answer to the question, 
“Is syphilis America’s gift to the world?” Is the Columbian theory of 
its introduction into Europe the greatest calumny of medical literature 

. or is it the true story of appalling retribution for the wrongs done 
to the Tainos? 

We do have some evidence that there may be another explanation for 
the reported outbreaks of syphilis at just this time. We know, for instance, 
that as the mysticism of the Middle Ages gave way to the vigorous 
realism of the Renaissance. men’s minds turned from an almost exclusive 
preoccupation with their immortal souls to a study of the physical world 
around them. Certainly Columbus’ voyage to the unknown West was one 
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demonstration of this new interest. Certainly the development of a thirst 
for learning. for facts, that marked the era was another. 

May one not therefore hazard a guess that the recognition of syphilis 
as a disease with specific symptoms and sequelae was not the result of 
its having made its initial appearance in Europe at just this time but 
rather because the searchlight of the New Learning had been turned 
upon it? It is admittedly not as dramatic an explanation of the facts 
of the case as the Columbian theory but to this commentator. at any 
rate, it seems considerably more likely. 

The Columbian theory is a better story, more dramatic, more imagina- 
tive and romantic. But it is too, too hard to believe. 
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THE SEXES 
INA 
RESTLESS 


WORLD 


by Chester North Frazier, M.D. 


A talk given before the 
Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene 


The nineteenth century had come to a close. It was in the afterglow 
of this era, and near its end, that the Massachusetts Society for Social 
Hygiene came into being. In 1911, under the leadership of President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard and Bishop William Lawrence, the society 
was founded by a group of citizens concerned with the social welfare 
of the community. 


Its purpose was “to promote a more rational attitude towards sex 
and a better understanding of its role in health and human relations.” 


The traditional attitude of the closing era as it related to sex was 
one of negation. To be sure, the existence of sex as a biological fact 
was not to be denied. Obviously there were men and women. And 
children bore silent witness to the function of the dichotomy. 


Social proprieties, however, forbade a familiarity with the anatomical 
realities of being male or female and with the physiological manifesta- 
tions of the anatomical differences. So reticent had we become that the 
proper names of the sexual attributes of the human body were unknown 
to our children and even the educated adult was at a loss to express 
himself adequately. Sexually we were illiterate, and for that matter 
largely remain so to this day. 
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Publicizing VD 


Thrice loved 


It must have required no little courage on the part of our founders 
to have asserted frankly and publicly that this community needed some 
attention given to its attitude towards sex and to understand that both 
physical and mental health depended upon this knowledge. 


Furthermore, it was recognized that this knowledge not only concerned 
the person as an individual but also his relations with others. Social 
hygiene was a matter of human health and human happiness. 


The immediate concern of the society was the social diseases, syphilis 
and gonorrhea, words not to be spoken above a whisper and never to 
appear in print except in medical literature. In fact, it was not until 
1927 that the proper names of the venereal diseases could appear in 
the newspapers and magazines of this country. At last the problem has 
become public knowledge. 


As early as the first World War this society engaged itself in the cam- 
paign against the venereal diseases. Its work at that time was largely 
determined by the need for a medical program to combat syphilis and 
gonorrhea as a major problem of health in wartime. 


This pioneering endeavor must bring satisfaction to the members of 
this society. From it and similar movements in this country the public 
at large has been made aware of the importance of these diseases to 
our national economy. Throughout the land, with the aid of private 
and public funds, there is a concerted attack against syphilis and gonor- 
rhea. If this is sustained, it seems reasonable to expect a continuing 
decrease in the incidence and prevalence of these diseases in our population. 


Social hygiene comprehends more than the frontal attack on the 
venereal diseases. It is concerned with the relations of man and woman 
and with the understanding each must have of himself as a male or a 
female and the conjugal role each must play in life. And not least 
is it concerned with the living issues of the sexual union. Pope’s Essay 
on Man emphasizes that 


“Each loves itself, but not itself alone, 
Each sex desires alike, till two are one, 
Nor ends the pleasure with the fierce embrace; 
They love themselves a third time in their race.” 


In 1928 the society was reorganized. Since then the emphasis of its 
program has been on education. This has taken two directions. It has 
provided information on the venereal diseases. Secondly, it has supported 
a program of sex education, the aim of which is to develop a healthy 
and rational attitude towards sex in all its physical, psychological and 
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social aspects, and particularly to help men and women towards successful 
marriage and parenthood. 


Sex is not simple 


The problems of sex, however one views them, are wide and complex. 
Anthropologists know how varied they are among different societies, 
how the problems of one people are not those of another people. Tradi- 
tions and customs differ. Poets and philosophers have wrestled with 
the ideas surrounding sex and the relations between the sexes and the 
joys and sorrows growing from them. 


Others have not overlooked the broader aspects of the success or failure 
of the relationship of man and woman and its effect on society in general. 
In the Book of Rites Confucius states that “marriage lies at the bottom 
of all government,” and Macaulay thought that “the mutual relations of 
the two sexes seem ... to be at least as important as the mutual relations 
of any two governments in the world.” 


The stinging barb 


But there have been cynics too. Shelley in Queen Mab observed that 
“a system could not well have been devised more studiously hostile to 
human happiness than marriage.” In the same vein Oscar Wilde, in 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, has remarked that “the world has grown sus- 
picious of anything that looks like a happy married life.” Such were 


the pangs of pessimism. 
In a gentler and lighter humor are other musings of the doubtful: 


“Lo! here’s the bride, and there’s the tree. , 
Take which of these best liketh thee.” 

“The bargain’s bad on either part— 
But, hangman, come—drive on the cart.” 


There is a nursery rhyme: 


“My little old man and I fell out. 
I'll tell you what ‘twas all about: 
I had money and he had none, 
And that’s the way the row begun.” 


Rudyard Kipling has added a humorous note to the discussion: 
“Now, if you must marry, take care she is old— 
A troop-sergeant’s widow’s the nicest I'm told— 
For beauty won't help if your vittles is cold.” 
And poor Richard wisely gave as his opinion: 


“Where there’s marriage without love, 
There will be love without marriage.” 


i 
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Johns Hopkins graduate. Student at the 
Universities of Paris and Munich. 
Professor of Dermatology at Harvard. 
Chief, Dermatological Service, Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Fellow of the AMA. 


Chester North Frazier, M.D. 


Still others would approach the problem more objectively. Cautioned 
Balzac: “No man should marry until he has studied anatomy and dis- 


sected at least one woman.” 


However, Balzac seems not to have accorded the woman equal oppor- 
tunity. This may be another example of the double standard imposed 
by the male on the female. That which is sauce for the goose should 
also be sauce for the gander. It is not just, nevertheless, to place the 
entire burden of guilt on the male. Everyone should know that he is 
guilty enough. But the female is equally as responsible frequently for 
the dilemma of sexual ignorance. 


Begin at the beginning 

Where to begin educating for the adjustments of life presents its diffi- 

culties. There is an old Greek proverb which says that “it is useless 

to physic the dead or to advise an old man.” The pattern of adult 

behavior is surely based upon childhood experience. The infant at the 

f : mother’s breast must learn that it is either of the same or opposite sex 

from the mother who has borne it or the father who has fathered it. 

As it grows older, it can but reflect in its own attitude toward its sex 
or its opposite sex the attitudes of the parents. 


Conditioning begins early in life. It is not unreasonable to believe 
that by the time youth is adolescent the pattern of its reaction to the 
matters of sex has been largely fixed. The young man or young woman 
will be fortunate indeed if by the time he or she has attained a marriage- 
able age his attitudes towards sex are not fixed in a mold no longer 
malleable. The task of the counselor is then difficult. 


But however difficult it may be, the responsibility is present. There 
are those who would be shown the solution of their problems. Some 
insight into the truth, while it may not benefit greatly those who seek it, 
may be the means of starting the next generation on a more under- 


standing and less frustrating life. 


Pedigrees are for dogs 
It is indeed a fact to ponder, as Charles Darwin has remarked, that 

“man scans with scrupulous care the character and pedigree of his horses, 
cattle and dogs before he matches them: but when he comes to his own 
marriage he rarely, or never, takes any such care.” 
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As we consider the problems with which this society is engaged, there 
can be no room for fatal pessimism. It would be well to recall the thoughts 
of one of our early neighbors in Concord, Henry D. Thoreau, when he 
contemplated the slow pace at which human beings move: “You can hardly 
convince a man of an error in a lifetime, but must content yourself 
with the reflection that the progress of science is slow. If he is not 
convinced, his grandchildren may be.” 


Nature study by Whitney Darrow, Jr. 


"Pop, there's something you didn't tell me about the bees.” 


Reproduced by permission. Copr. 1951 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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FRANCE VOTES NO 


Blocks Efforts to Reopen Brothels 


by Jean B. Pinney 


Finding the facts 


They voted against reopening 


Early this year wide publicity was given to a startling proposal by 
Mme. Marthe Richard, a member of the French National Assembly and 
sponsor of the French law which closed the nation’s brothels in 1946, 
Completely reversing her stand of six years ago, Mme. Richard now 
announced her conviction that the law had been a failure. Further- 
more, she would undertake to get it repealed and new legislation legalizing 
prostitution and medical inspection of prostitutes adopted. 


Among the unfavorable results of the 1946 law, she claimed, were 
increases in the venereal diseases and in clandestine prostitution. 


Health and social protection workers, including those of the United 
Nations—which in 1951 had invited the nations to subscribe to a new 
international convention against prostitution—were naturally disturbed 
at this proposed retreat by a chief ally in the campaign against vice. 


In the United States, the American Social Hygiene Association was 
called upon by its members and friends to get the facts and make them 
known. In France, the French League against Venereal Diseases (a 
national member agency of the International Union against the Venereal 
Diseases), the French Association for Suppression of Traffic in Women 
and Children, and other interested groups put accurate information before 
the legislators and the public. 

The results were as might be expected when determined, well-organized 
effort is made in such matters . . . the proposed legislation to repeal 
the 1946 law was flatly rejected. 


Developments, as reported by our European colleagues to the American 
Social Hygiene Association’s division of international activities. are 


interesting: 
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¢ As recommended by Mme. Richard, early this year two measures 
were introduced before the French National Assembly, one by Senator 
Jean Durand, the other by Dr. Mazuez. Both bills called for repeal of 
the 1946 law and for legalization of prostitution, medical inspection 
of prostitutes, and reopening of the brothels. 


¢ French experts on health and social welfare promptly pointed out 
the fallacies on which the proposed legislation was based. VD, they 
pointed out, was steadily declining, not increasing, under the attack of 
medical and public health efforts. Medical inspection of prostitutes as 
a protective health measure is impracticable and ineffective. Clandestine 
or streetwalking prostitution is indeed prevalent in Paris and elsewhere 
in France . . . but when was it not? 


Reopening the brothels would not soive any of these problems, and 
the repeal of the 1946 law would be a definite backward step in efforts 
to safeguard the homes, health and welfare of France. 


¢ On February 20 the Assembly's 32-member committee for family, 
population and public health, which must approve all health and welfare 
proposals before legislation is submitted to the Assembly, voted unani- 
mously (two members abstaining) to reject the Durand and Mazuez bills 
and to give the same treatment to any future proposals which might 
lead to the brothels’ reopening. 


It is also reported that a special Commission of Inquiry is bein 
P I quar’ 
appointed to look into the operation of the 1946 jaw and consider needed 


improvements in this legislation. 


So ends a brief but important battle in the long war against an old 
and still well-entrenched evil. That the forces opposing it in France 
are alert, informed and well able to press the attack is shown by some 
of the statements made by various authorities and experts during the 
skirmish, among them Dr. André Cavaillon, for many years director in 
the French Ministry of Health and since 1923 secretary-general of the 
International Union against the Venereal Diseases. 


VD and the brothels 

In an article in a French periodical Dr. Cavaillon says, “The venereal 
diseases, and particularly syphilis, are in the process of disappearing 
in France. Syphilis was on the way out before the war began in 1939, 
There was an increase from 1940 to 1945, due to the dislocations of 
war, the occupation and the liberation, but the figures show a steady 
decrease since then. The increase occurred while the brothels were 
operating; the decrease occurred while the brothels were closed. The 
truth is that the brothels cannot give any health protection. . . . 


“As for the medical examination of prostitutes, all medical men know 
how difficult it is to say positively that a woman is not infected, let alone 
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the difficulties of proper inspection. (The American Medical Association 
and state medical societies have repeatedly condemned the practice of 
medical inspection of prostitutes and have affirmed the difficulties men- 
tioned. See the JouRNAL oF SoctaL Hyciene for January, 1946.) In a 
town in France that I could name the medical examination of prostitutes 
used to take place at the rate of three girls per minute, and the use of 
modern laboratory techniques was entirely unknown. 


“In a certain house in Paris, the outbreak of a syphilis epidemic once 
revealed the fact that six of the 60 women inmates were suffering from 
infectious lesions, although they were all under regular medical inspec- 
tion. A thousand men per week were in contact with these women, with 
many weeks going by before the flood of new syphilis cases brought 
to light the failure of the ‘official control’ of health conditions in the 


house. 


“It is nonsense to base the campaign for reopening the houses on the 
plea of reducing the venereal diseases,” the Cavaillon article continues. 
“And what a paradox to try to base it on morals! The brothels as 
guardians of morals and manners! They are in truth schools of prosti- 
tution, centers of debauchery, where begins the training of new recruits— 
the process which slowly transforms the innocent young girl into a profes- 


sional prostitute. 


What about the streetwalkers? 


“Nor can the theory be taken seriously that closing the brothels has 
caused an enormous increase in clandestine prostitution, as claimed by 


Streetwalking 
can be 


eliminated. 
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the proponents of repeal. This theory merely indicates a lack of knowl- 
edge of the past. The houses were not closed until 1946. Is it seriously 
believed that there was no ‘streetwalking’ prostitution in France 
before then? 


“The same argument has been advanced before. For example, long 
before the war began in 1940, when certain communities—among them 
Grenoble and Strasbourg—closed their brothels, interested parties hastened 
to declare in widespread publicity that clandestine prostitution was becom- 
ing a shame and a scandal in these towns. But these shocked persons 
made no mention of the huge amount of clandestine prostitution which 
at the same time existed in Marseilles, in Lyons. or in Paris, where 
brothels then were particularly prosperous. 

“This is not to say that the problem of clandestine prostitution in 
France is not a serious one. It is to say merely that this problem has 
nothing to do with opening or closing the brothels. Prevention of ‘street- 
walking’ prostitution is simple. It is only a matter of making up the 
municipal mind to enforce the laws against it, as is plain from the fact 
that some communities are free from this evil, while in others prostitutes 
constantly and openly accost passers-by in a manner far from clandestine. 


“It is a sad story, indeed, but the whole idea of solving the problem 
by opening the brothels is a joke. 


Improvement of the law 
“The 1946 law against prostitution is not perfect. It ought to be 
improved. Since the debate has been opened, now is the time to correct 
a number of the law’s faults. We would be happy to see the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Inquiry, as proposed to the Parliament, and 
believe that the results of such an inquiry might shed considerable light.” 


Testimony in support of Dr. Cavaillon’s arguments is offered by Pro- 
fessor Paul Gemaehling, a member of the faculty of the Paris School 
of Law and vice-president of the International Abolitionist Federation 
at Geneva. In a pamphlet published in 1950, Bilan d'une Reforme, he 
quotes statistics from the National Ministry of Health showing that the 
prevalence of gonorrhea dropped from 63 cases per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1947 to 52 cases per 100,000 population in 1949, Syphilis 
decreased from 29 cases per 100,000 in 1947 to 11 cases per 100,000 
in 1949, 

Professor Gemaehling also attests that the number of streetwalkers 
in Paris, while indeed large. is nothing like the 30,000 to 35,000, or 
even 100,000, alleged by some irresponsible persons and played up by 
the sensational press. Figures furnished by the director of health to the 
Prefect of Police early in 1950 showed 3,500 women registered at 
the Fichier Sanitaire. a bureau set up following the passage of the 
1946 law. 
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The health director said at the time of making this report to the 
Health Council of the Department of the Seine, “I seize this opportunity 
to enter a protest against the sort of exaggerated statement which has 
been made publicly regarding this situation. It gives the whole Parisian 
people a bad name to the rest of the world and to visitors coming here.” 


Public opinion 


It has been suggested that Mme. Richard, in launching her campaign 
against the law which she herself sponsored in 1946, was misinformed 


as to its effects or that she may have been led to unwise tactics as a 
means of advertising her recent book, L’Appel des Sexes. Some Europeans 
have thought she is being exploited by the prostitution interests. What- 
ever her motives in siirring up this controversy, it is plain that the 
closing of the brothels has met with general approval in France and 


that public opinion is against their reopening. 


This is in accord with the prevailing sentiment in many other nations 
as expressed through the new International Convention for the Suppres- 
sion of Traffic in Persons and of the Exploitation of the Prostitution 
of Others, adopted in 1949 by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. This Convention, in process for nearly two years. was drafted 
by the United Nations Social Commission in consultation with govern- 
ments and in collaboration with nongovernmental organizations. including 
the American Social Hygiene Association. International Abolitionist 
Federation. and International Union against the Venereal Diseases. 


P Stating in its preamble that “prostitution and the accompanying evils 
‘ of the traffic in persons for the purposes of prostitution are incompatible 
with the dignity and worth of the human person and endanger the wel- 
fare of the individual, the family and the community.” the convention 
extends and unifies four existing international instruments adopted by 
the League of Nations from 1904 on and includes provisions of a draft 


convention proposed by the League in 1937. 


Convention terms bind signatory governments to punish brothel-keepers, 
landlords and financial backers of houses of prostitution. It gives alien 
victims the same rights as nationals. It makes offenses extraditable and 


requires abolition of the registration of prostitutes and suspected prostitutes. 


A positive position 


It differs from earlier agreements in that their operation was con- 
fined to police action to prevent and punish traffic in women and chil- 


dren, while the new convention obliges signatory states “to take or 


encourage through their public and private educational. health. social, 
economic and other related services. measures for the prevention of prosti- 
tution and the rehabilitation of the victims of prostitution.” 
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Long-time editor of the 
Journal of Social Hygiene 
and now consultant on 
ASHA's international activities. 


Jean B. Pinney 


The UN secretariat opened the new convention for signature by any 
nation, whether or not a member of the United Nations, on July 21. 
1951, and it is now in the process of circulation. France is among the 
countries not yet signing, but her 1946 law embodies many of the inter- 


national convention's provisions. 
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by Elizabeth B. McQuaid 


For Better or Worse, by Morris L. Ernst and David Loth. New York, 
Harper, 1951. 245p. $3.00. 


Much sound social and legal wisdom regarding domestic problems, 
divorce and subsequent adjustment is contained in this book by two 
experts, one from each branch of the trade. Mr. Ernst, a lawyer of more 
than 30 years’ experience in handling such matters, and Mr. Loth, a 
publicist and an official of a social agency concerned with marriage 
counseling, combined their talents and practical experience with the 
learning of their professions to produce what may well be regarded as a 
handbook for both lawyers and social workers particularly interested in 


dealing with family difficulties. 


The book’s charm is in its down-to-earth practicality, forged on the 
anvil of the experience of these men. A somewhat singular and effective 
feature is the stories of people (fictitious names, of course) who have 
actually been through the mill, telling their reactions, satisfactions, regrets 


and adjustments in first person. 


It is recognized that the disintegration of family solidarity is one of the 
most serious threats to western civilization, at least rivaling if not out- 
ranking world politics and the atomic bomb as a problem to be solved. 


The waste in human potential—moral, social, economic—is incalcu- 
lable. 


Special attention is given to the children who as innocent bystanders 
are the greatest casualty. It is pointed out that 300,000 per year, a total 
of three to four million children in our population, are victims of the 
divorce rifts of their parents. The evil effects of this situation — distorted 
personalities, instability of character, juvenile delinquency, crime — 
ramify throughout our society and make for a continuing similar pattern 
in succeeding generations. 


The authors are not content with mere calamity-howling. They believe 
down the bars and eliminating the subterfuge, fraud and 


that by letting 
present legal requirements and social attitudes force upon 


pretense which 
the parties, the lure of divorce will be lost and the family unit strengthened. 
In collaboration with proper social services, courts should do a really 
thorough job instead of following the present system in which 95% of 
the cases are a “cooked dish” ready for consumption before the court 
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ever sees it so that he merely rubberstamps the arrangement which the 
lawyers and the parties have agreed upon. 


The proposed cure? Roughly, less legal ritual and formality, a forth- 
right recognition of realities. In childless marriages, a mere ascertain- 
ment that the action is not ill-considered or hasty and that neither party 
is imposed on in the settlement. Where there are children, the same, only 
more of it. 

The goal? Fewer but better divorces. And we agree with the authors 
that this goal “should be the one set up by all those who would reform 
divorce laws. It should also be the goal of those who argue for keeping 
them the way they are.” 

For the social-minded: good reading. For “commercial artists” of the 
divorce business: anathema. 


The Honorable J. Allan Crockett 
Justice, Supreme Court of Utah 


Men, Women and Morals, by Sylvanus M. Duvall. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1952. 336p. $3.75. 


Much water has flown over the societal dam during the half-century 
that has elapsed between the insipid sex writings of Sylvanus Stall and 
the incisive ones of Sylvanus Duvall. The latter, who is professor of 
social science and religion at George Williams College, depicts the result- 
ing changes authoritatively, provocatively and graphically in this newest 
of his contributions to a better understanding of the sex factor in life. 


The current volume seeks to Bn eo present and past codes of sexual 
conduct and to measure their wisdom and validity when viewed as vital 
factors “in the larger context of sociology, philosophy, ethics and religion.” 
The author’s success in achieving this type of impartial inventory will 
result, we believe, in rather decided lack of enthusiasm for the book 
by extremists in both categories, i.e., orthodoxy and radicalism. Of the 
two, the radicals probably will disagree with more and appreciate less 


of the contents. 


In chapter 3, Dr. Duvall defines morality in essence as dealing with 
“behavior which benefits or harms people.” And in chapter 15 he cites 
his belief that unless the principle “that men have moral obligations” 
is accepted, “all attempts to establish a sex code will prove futile.” He 
warns also that “the concept of moral obligations must be reestablished 


with each generation.” 


Social hygienists—be they teachers, preachers or parents—will find 
reams of excellent discussion points, pithy facts and hard-hitting dialectic 
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in each of the 16 chapters, with an added dividend in the “Manifesto on 
Sex Standards” (pp. 311-313). Take chapter 12 for instance. It is 
entitled, “The Morality of Prostitution,” and the author, after doing a 
nice job of demolishing numerous ancient and specious arguments favor- 
ing the institution, declares, “It is ridiculous to pretend that commer- 
cialized prostitution is anything other than what it actually is—a type 
of socio-sexual cannibalism.” 


The book is well indexed and solidly documented, and carries an 
extensive bibliography. Above all, it is both an altruistic work and one 
which has the inestimable advantage of being readable per se. 


Ray H. Everett, Executive Secretary 
Social Hygiene Society of the District of Columbia 


Current Therapy 1952, edited by Howard F. Conn, M.D. Philadelphia, 
Saunders, 1952. 849p. $11.00. 


For directions on non-surgical modern treatment of practically every 
disease to which humans are subject—from amoebiasis to spider bite 
consult Conn’s Current Therapy 1952. Seven well known authorities 
wrote Section 9 dealing with the treatments of the five venereal diseases. 
Their directions are brief, specific and conform to modern standards. 
A remarkably good index guides one to precisely the information desired. 


Charles Walter Clarke, M.D. 


Marriage, by Herman J. Peters. Palo Alto, Calif., Pacific Books, 1952. 
Ll2p. $1.50. 


This topical outline for a college course in marriage and family rela- 
tions was written by an associate professor of psychology at Chico State 
College. Calif. Each unit consists of a list of objectives, discussion topics. 


assignments and selected readings. 


Included among the topics outlined are Life in the Parental Family. 
Courtship Factors—Careers for Women, The Direction of Marital Conflict 


and Religious Living in the Family. 


Various forms are provided which students may fill out to evaluate 
their own personalities as related to premarital and married life: a per- 
sonality rating scale. an adjustment inventory, a courtship scale. a mar- 
riage prediction schedule, a marriage adjustment schedule. Lists of 
organizations and services and a bibliography complete the outline. 
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ASHA's Job in National Defense 


* To study prostitution conditions, particularly near 
military installations and industrial centers 


* To prepare fully documented reports on local prosti- 
tution conditions for the information and guidance of 


military and civil authorities 


* To provide community leaders with the facts about 
the dangers of commercialized prostitution 


* To advise communities on the most effective ways of 
repressing vice and to recommend ways of treating 


sexual delinquents 


* To stimulate adequate wholesome recreation as a 
morale-building safeguard against sexual misconduct 


* To intensify the spread of sound information about 
venereal disease, particularly to young people enter- 
ing the Armed Forces 


* To help strengthen family life against the tensions of 
the times by fighting VD and sexual promiscuity, two 
major threats to family health and well-being 


* To encourage education for family life, through pub- 
lications, study courses for parents, and formal train- 
ing for teachers, youth leaders and others who influence 


young people 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
1790 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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